ELIZABETHAN  AND JACOBEAN
thought, have been concerned1 in the rising of Essex ... Added
to this we may conjecture . .. that he had unwisely loved .. .*
[In or after 1601, at the age of thirty-seven, mark; not before.]
. . . 'Disgust .. . Darkness of spirit ... "The time was out of
joint" .. .' and continued to be so till 1608-9, when Shakespeare
left London, was reconciled to his wife, and began his Fourth
Period and his plays of forgiveness.
Stopford Brooke was not the first to think of this Essex story.
It dates back to the eighteenth century, when Edward Capell
based, upon the assertion that Shakespeare had a 'considerable
share in the confidence of the earls of Essex and Southampton5,
the inference that 'it can hardly be supposed that he could be
a mute spectator of controversies in which they were so much
interested5.2 But it is Stopford Brooke who, at first, second, or
third hand, has for sixty years presented the story in con-
venient summary to the schoolboys and schoolgirls of England.
And let no pessimist assert that our educational system has
been without results. Howbeit, there is no evidence that
Shakespeare was ever in the confidence of Essex, still less
therefore that he conspired with him. There is no evidence
that Shakespeare quarrelled with his wife, still less therefore
that he was reconciled to her. If critics say that to quarrel with
your wife is common form, I reply that it is not common form
to wait-to be reconciled till, at the age of forty-five, you write
your dramas of reconciliation.
Nevertheless, the view has now become traditional among
Shakespeare scholars in England, that Shakespeare entered
upon his Jacobean period disillusioned, that with the fall of
Essex both he and England had suffered a 'spiritual fell'.
This view has of late been restated by Professor Dover Wilson,
with his habitual eloquence and charm. To Dover Wilson,
Shakespeare's eleven years between the defeat of the Armada
and the fall of Essex are 'halcyon days of happy ease, illimitable
hope and untarnished honour3. Then, with the execution of
Essex, 'England awoke with a start to the grim realities of life3.*
1 In or before 1896, Stopford Brooke altered 'concerned* to 'slightly involved'.
But the mischief was done.
2 Introduction to Shakespeare, 1768, etc.
8 The Essential Shakespeare, p. 36.
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